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FOREWORD. 


In giving the papers in this volume to the public it is 
my pleasant duty to introduce two of our new w'orkers — Prof. 
S. Sharafuddin, m a. of the Bengal Educational Service who is 
engaged in collecting the Muslim inscriptions of Bengal and Mr. 
Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, m.a. who as a Government Post Graduate 
Research Scholar was attached to this Society and has been 
working upon the art and architecture cf Bengal, Mr, Atal 
Behari Ghosh, a devoted worker in the field of the Tantras 
needs no introduction. 


Vatendta R.tsra:ch Socitiy. 
Manh, 1935. 


G, S. Bhaitacharyya, 

Honorary Secictaiy. 



Biral Inscription of Sayfuddin Firoz Shah I A. H. 880. |f ^ 

S. Sharaf*ud-Din, M. A., B. L. 

Lecturer, Rajshahi College, 

This inscription was discovered in 1923 A. D- by Mr. Upendra Prasad 
Lahiri Chaudhury of Balihar, Rajshahi, in his zernindary in Buzurg Biswa* 
nathpur, P. S. Birol, Dist. Dinajpur, a village in which there are the shrines of 
two saints Burapir and Panchpir. He kept the inscription with himself till 
very recently he was persuaded by Mr. Kshitishchandra Sarkar, M. A., B. L. 
of the Varendra Research Society and myself to present it to the Society and 
it is now being preserved in the Society *s Museum. It is published by me for 
the first time from the original. 

The inscription Fig. ^ which occupies only one side of a rectangular slab of 
black-basalt measures about 23''xl0f'' and consists of only three lines. The 
characters are of Naskhi type, some of the letters having peculiar formation in 
angles. The size of the letters vary from f" to 3^". A small portion of the stone 
in the left corner just below the date is broken but that does not seem to contain 
any letter. The language of the inscription is Arabic. 

The inscription begins with a quotation of the 18th verse of the 9th chapter 
(Immunity or Repentance) of the Quran^ which occupies the whole of the first 
line. It refers then to the well-known saying of the Prophet Muhammad, who 
builds a mosque God builds for him a castle in Paradise, and records the erection 
of a mosque an which it appears to have been originally set up) by the exalted 
Khan Azam (great Khan) the ocean of spirituality, the second Hatiin (in 
liberality), the lover of the learned and the mendicants, styled as Khitab Qira 
Khan in the reign of Sayfuddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Fircz Shah in the yeai 
880 A. H. 

The Habashi king Sayfuddin Firoz Shah, to whose reign the inscription 
refers itself, was believed uptill now to have reigned from 892'96 A. H, (1486-89 
A. D). In 880 A. H. which is the date of the present record, it is evident that 
Sharasuddin Yusuf Shah whose inscriptions range from 879-85 A. H. was on the 
throne of Gaiir. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that in that year Malik 
Andil who subsequently became known as Sayfuddin Firoz Shah became a rebel 
and carved out a small principality for himself in a part of the SuUante of 



Gaur. In the inscription under note the use of the words, a 3 ddU ^5 I 

may God perpetuate his kingdom and authority, which are usually applied to a 
reigning king negatives the assumption of his having been a mere Governor. 
It is probable also that owing to the influence and strength which he thus acquired 
he was subsequently appointed as the Commander-in-chief (1) in the reign of 
Jalaluddin Path Shah 886-92 A. H. as a pacifying measure. 


TEXT. 


i ^ ^ ^ jL ^ A}) \j Uj ) ^ 1*5 J U I St line 

(Quran, IX i8) f I y J ^1 4 BI ^ I J b 

^ I dfiaJI ^$aJ tiJ) ^ ^ 401 J I 5 2nd line 

V > — [L ^ VkL^ J ^ 1 ^ I j <a1J ^ LIsJLJ ) 




dj HsImii ^ dXL/* 

U*J i IK I ^ U. l*J I ys.j I ^S. I Osu-J I li* ^ 

.3 tv) I ^ j lli ) l*j 4Ul ^ li. ) jjjS llri. Lsi*) ) > ) yiJJ | j 


3rd line 




dJ ^ dXfcw ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Translation. 

isfc. Line. God Almighty says (Quran IX, i8) He only should visit the mosques 
of God who believes in God and the last day and keeps up prayer 

and pays the poor-rate and fears none but God. So, it may be that 

these are among the riglitly guided'^. 

2nd. Line. The Prophet (peice and blessings of God be upon him* said, “Who 
builds a mosque God builds for him a castle in Paradise”. In the 
reign of Sultan Sayfuddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Firoz Shah, the 
king— may God prepetuate his kingdom and authority— 

3rd. Line, built this mosque Khan Azam (the great khan) the exalted, the 
ocean of spirituality, the second Hatim (in liberality), the lover of 
the learned and the mendicants, styled as Khitab Qira Khan (peace 

of God Almighty be upon him), on the date i2th Jiimada-al-ula in the 
year 880 A. H. 


(0 


Stewart calls him the ^Commander-in-chipf' whilo if 4.1. 

Riyadus-Salatin calls him the Premier Lbleln ^ 

J). ^ I / y ) 



Rajshahi Inscription of Jaialuddin Path Shah 887 A. H. 

S. Sharafud-Din, M. A., B. L. 

Lecturer, Rajshahi College, 

This inscription was brought to Rajshahi from Gaur about forty years ago 
by Mr. E. H. Rudock, the then District Magistrate of Rajshahi and kept in his 
quarters. After his transfer from Rajshahi it was conveyed to the mosque of 
the Hetam Khan mahalla of the Rajshahi town by a mali (gardener) of the 
District Magistrate. Since then it was lying in the mosque enclosure. A few 
weeks ago while I was passing by the mosque it attracted my notice and was on 
subsequent examination found to be inscribed. Prof. Maulvi Md. Haider Ali, 
M. A., the Mutawalli and Imam of the mosque was good enough to give me the 
inscription for ray use at my request I presented it to the Varendra Research 
Society in whose Museum it is now being preserved. It is published by me for 
the first time from the original. 

The inscription (Fig 2) occupies only one side of a rectangular slab of black 
basalt measuring about 23i"x 10" and consists of only three lines. The characters 
are of a fine Naskhi type. The size of the letters varies from i' to 3^". The 
language of the inscription is Arabic, 

It records the reconstruction of a ruined stone-edifice in the time of the 
wellknown Makhdum Mawlana ^Ata Wahiduddin in the reign of Sultan Jaialuddin 
Abul Muzaffar Fath Shah (886-892 A- H.), son of Sultan Mahmud Shah I in the 
year 887 A. H. 

A Devikot inscription (J. A, V“ol. XLIl, Part, i, pp. 290, 1873. and 

Cunninghum A, S, R,, Vol. XV”, p. 99) of Shamsuddin Muzaffar Shah*s reign 
records the erection of a mosque in 896 A. H. in the time of the wellknown 
Makhdum Qutb Awliya Makhdum Mawlana ^Ata. I am inclined to think that 
the saint Makhdum Mawlana ^Ata Wahiduddin of the present inscription is the 
same person as the saint mentioned in the Devikot inscription. It is highly 
probable that the saint was generally known as Makhdum Mawlana ‘Ata but his 
proper name was Wahiduddin. In both these inscriptions he is described 



as i, e. wellknown but he has not been regarded by Blockmann as one 

of the principal personages of saintly renown of Gaur and Pandua.^ 


Text. 


U S y* y I ^ y tSsu* ) 8 y ^ JA 

^UioJlJliU Joe })) ^ Ihi^J I 0^1 ) ^ ^ ai 1 y Uor 

jUu*> y y^jlu^ ^ tiJ ) ^ lloLkM S Iw O ^ UoIam i L»« jS^O^ ) 

l*J y toJ 


1st line 
2nd line 
3rd line 


Translation. 

1st line :~-The ruins of this stone edifice was reconstructed in the time of 
the wellknown Makhdum Mawlana. 

2nd line : — 'Ata Wahiduddin in the reign of the most exalted Sultan 
Jalaluddunya wa-ddin Abu 

3rd line : — 1-Muzaffar Path Shah ^ king, son of Mahmud Shah king, in 
the wellknown year 887 A. H. 


(i) The principal saints of Gaur and Pandua (i) Shaikh Jalaluddin Tabrizi 
(died in 642 A. H.; ; (2) Shaikh Akbi Sirajuddin ^Usroan (died in 758 

A. H.) ; (b) Shaikh Alauddin Alaul Haq (died in 800 A. H.) ; (4) Shaikh 
Nuruddin Nur Qutab Alam (died in 851 A. H.) and (5> Shaikh Raja 
Bayabani (died in 754 A, H.). J, A, S, B., Voh XLII, part, i, 1873, pp. 
259 62 and notes to p. 26O. 

2) An inscription of this Sultan dated the 10th Jumada 1, 887 A. H. has 
been discovered in Dhamrai, Dacca. Other inscriptions of the reign of 
this monarch are from Devikot (Dinajpur) : 886 A. H. ; Bandar (Dacca) : 
886 A. H.; Kazikasba (Vikrampur, Dacca) : 888 A. H.; Sonargaon : 889 
A. H. ; Gaur: 889 A. H. Mahdipur (Malda) ; 891 A. H.; Challa Mospue 
(Gaur) Mahidipur (Malda) : 886-92 and Satgaon : 892 A. H. 



A note on the Baigram Copperplate ^ 

Year 128 (Gupta). 

Sarasi Kumar Sarasvvati, m, a. 

This Copperplate was discovered by some coolies while excavating a tank 
in the village of Baigram, near Hili, which is an important station on the North 
Bengal section of the E. B. Railway. It was made over to Rai Saheb Kumud 
Nath Das of Hili, in whose estate the findspot falls, and was subsequently 
presented by him to the Gauda Research Society of Howrah. Dr. Radha Gobinda 
Basak, lately of the Dacca University, who, I understand, is editing the plate 
for the Epigraphia Indica, announced the discovery in an Associated Press Message 
of the 26th August, 1932. The present note is based on my reading of the 
inscription from an inked estampage, kindly supplied by Pandit Nirad Baran 
Misra Chakravarty, the Secretary of the Gauda Research Society, to whom 
my grateful thanks are due. 

This is a single plate, written lengthwise on both sides, the first containing 
fifteen lines, the second the remaining ten. The seal, which is missing, was 
attached to the left hand side, as is indicated now by a slight projection. The 
characters belong to the Eastern variety of the Northern Gupta script, generally 
in use in the 5th century A. D. The language is Sanskrit, and, with the exception 
of the three imprecatory verses at the end, the whole inscription is in prose. 
The date, given in numerical symbols in the last line as Sam 100 20 8 magha dt 
10 9, apparently refers to the Gupta era on palaeographical grounds and corres- 
ponds to 448 A. D. when, to quote Damodarpur copperplates Nos. 1 and 2, — the 
last being dated in the same year — paramadaivata paramahhaitdvaha mahdrdjddhi^ 
7dja Sri Kumaragupta (I) was ruling the earth. In the present plate the name 
of the Gupta Mahdrdjddfdrdjd is not given. But he is mentioned twice in lines 
1 and 3 as BhaHdrakapdda^ 

The document records the purchase of some revenue free (samudayabdhya — 
11. 4 & 11) state land— fallow {khila~ll. 5, 8, 11, 12, & 15), cultivable (kshettra— 
11. 5 8, 11, 12 & 15) and homestead (vdstu — 11. 9 & l6) — in two localities, Trivrita 



and Sngohali, by two brothers, Bhoyila and Bhaskara by namet i) for the 
maintainance of the requisites of the daily worship of the Vaish^avite deity, 
Govindasvamin, such as^ sandal, incense, lamps and flowers (gandha-dhupa- 
dipa-su7nana80 pravarttandija' — 11- 7-8) ; ii) for the occasional repairs to his temple# 

just erected by their father, ^ivanandin (pitrd ^ivancindind kdritaka 

BhagavatoGovindasvdrninodevakule khandaphuttapratisaThskdrakarandya —11.3-4 & 7); 
as well as iii) for the construction of a resthouse (talavdtakdrttham — 1. 9). The 
details of the lands sold were — lands, both fallow and cultivable# measuring 
three kulyvdpas in the village of Trivfita, and homestead land measuring two 
dronavdpas in the village of l^rigohali, the first for the maintainance of the 
worship at, and repairs to, the temple# the second for the construction of the 
resthouse. 

The purport given, it at once suggests that, in form and contents, the 
document in hand closely resembles so many other land sale documents of 
Ancient Bengal, Viz.# the Dhanaidaha^, the five Dainodarpur^, the Paharpur^ and 
the four Faridpur^ plates, all referable to the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
Christian era. The general procedure of the whole transaction, elaborated in 
the present case, is practically the same, as found in the other plates. The 
intending donors approached the District court (Vishaydd}ukarana--h i) 
by Kumdrdmdtya Kulavfiddhi# who was apparently the District oflScer. We 
are, however, not informed whether the District officer was assisted in his 
administration by a Council of Four, of which we have evidence in the Damodarpur 
copperplates Nos. I, 2j 4 and 5. Fulavfiddhi issued the charter from Pancha- 
nagari (1. i), which was probably the headquarters of the Vishuya of the same 
name. The prayer was granted and state land was ordered to be sold to the 
applicants after the Government record keepers (Pustapdla), Durggadatta and 
Arkkadasa, approved of the sale as proper. The land was next made over to 
the purchasers by this copperplate (tamrapattena) on reciept of six dindras and 

1. Ep. Ind. Vol., XVIL. pp. 345-348, 

2. ibzd.# Vol. XV., pp. ii3-i45. 

3. Ibid-, Vol. XX., pp. 59-63. 

4. Ind* Ant,, Vol., XXXIX., pp. i93-2i6.# 

Ep. Ind,f Vol. XVIII., pp. 74-86. 
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eight rupakas {shat-dinaran-ashta cha rupckdn-dytkritua — 1. i4) as price at the 
established rate of two dlndras for each kidyavdpu^ as prevailed in the district, 
and after the proper survey and measurement by the customary reeds The 
sale was made on the basis of perpetuity (akshayantvyd — 1. i7) The Brahmanas, 
the administering agents and the chief householders of Trivrita and ^rigohali 
were duly informed of the sale {Trlvrlta-^rtgohdlyoO brdhman^ottardn-sanivya- 
vahdripTamukhdn-grdmakutumbi'hah ku' alam-anuvarnya vodhayanti~\. 2) and they 
were asked to measure out and mark the lands themselves in an undisputed 
area (avirodhisthdne — 1. i8) and to respect the deed transacted for ail time to 
come (akshayanfvtdharmmena cha ^a^vat-kdlam-anupdlayishyatha — 11. i9'20h Both 
the present and the future administering agents (varifanuina-bhavishyai^-cha 
samvijavahdryddibhib — 1. 20; were enjoined to observe it as a perpetual deed- 

That the plate originally belonged to the place where it has been found 
is evident from the mention of Vayigrama in line 2, which is surely the ancient 
name of Baigram. This Vayigrama has also been mentioned in Damodarpur 
plate No. 3, the land sold by that plate, abutting on the Northern boundary of 
Vayigrama in the south, west and east. Our inscription also gives us the name of 
a new Vishaya — that of Panchanagari — the district head quarter (vishayddhikarana) 
being located at a place known by the same name. Though the bhukti is not 
mentioned it is practically certain that this Panchanagari was, like Kotivarsha 
(Damodarpur plates Nos- i, 2, 4 and 5) and Khada (ta) para (Dhanaidaha plate), 
one of the many districts into which old Pundravarddhana bhukti was divided 
in the 5th century A. D. 

Another important fact, revealed by our document is that Kuuidrdnidtya 
Kulavriddhi, the Vishayapati of Panchanagari, seems to have been directly 
appointed by the emperor himself, his epithet, BhattdrakoVdddnuddhydta (1- i), 
clearly implying such an inference. This however is quite contrary to the scheme 
of Gupta provincial administration, of which we have a graphic account in the 
Junagadh Rock inscription of Skandagupta^ and a glimpse in the Damodarpur 
copperplates. From these records we come to learn that the provincial 
governors were appointed by the emperors, and that the former again had the 
right to appoint local governors. Quite in conformity with this principle we 


I. Fleet, a /. L Vol, III No. 14 . 



find that during the period under notice Uparika Chiratadatta was governing 
the province of Pu'^idravarddhana, being appointed by paramadaivata parama- 
hhattdraka mahdrdjddhirdja Kumaragupta (1) himself and that Kumdrdmdtya 
Vetravarmman was appointed to the vishaya of Kotivarsha by the governor 
(Damodarpur plates, Nos. 1 and 2). But the plate under examination reveals 
a different state of things in another vishaya of the same bhukti* Instances of 
vishayapatis being directly appointed by the emperor are however not rare in the 
Gupta administrative machinery, and we have reference to ^arvvan^a, the 
vishayapati of Antarvedi (the district lying between the Ganges and the Jumna), 
being appointed by Skandagupta himself (paramabhattdraka-mahdrdjddhirdja-^rv 
Skawiaguptasy - dbhivarddhamdna - vijayardjyasamvatsara^ate shat-chatvdrim^ad- 
uttaratame phdlgunamdse tat-pdda-parigXihitasya vishayapati-'&arvvandgasydntar- 
vedydm bhog-dbhivviddhaye varttamdne — Indor Copperplate of Skandagupta !)• But 
the differences in the status of two oflBcial colleagues of the same rank and of the 
same province — one appointed by the emperor, the other by the provincial governor, 
himself a nominee of the eniperor—looks rather strange and is difficult to account 
for. It is most probably on this account that neither the hhukfi nor its governor 
were mentioned in the present plate. 

There is evidence, again, of the fact that the customary rate at which 
unassessed lands were sold, varied in different districts of Old Bengal. The 
four Damodarpur copperplates (1, 2, 4 and 5), covering a period of just a hundred 
years, show that all through this period one uniform rate of three dfnaras per 
kulyavdpa was the usual practice in the district of Kotivarsha. The Faridpur 
plates show that four such coins were charged in an East Bengal district for 
the same area. The fixed rate for the vishaya of Panchanagari was again two 
dtndras for each kulyavdpa. It is significant to note that the rate for Cha-ndagrama 
(Damodarpur plate No. 3), which is just contiguous to Vayigrama of the present 
plate, was also two dtndras as in the Vishaya of Panchanagari. Dr. Basak^ 
explains the lower rate as a difference in the customary rate, prevalent in 
different villages. Frequent occurence in these land sale documents of such 

1. Jd)id, No. 1 6. 

2. Land sale Documents of Ancient Bengal, Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
volumes, Crientalia, pt. 2. p* 493. 



passages as 'Iha visahye samudayabahy-dprahaia’-khilakshettra dvidi-' 

narikkya (tridindrikkya, chatur-ddindrikkya vd) vikkray-onuvTdtah leads me to 
think that there used to be one uniform rate prevalent in one particular district 
and that the usual rate did not vary in case of villages situated in the same 
vishaya. The Damodarpur plate No» 3 does not give us the name of the vishaya 
in which Chartdagrama was situated. At any rate it was not inlcuded in the 
Kotivarsha vishayay which was expressly mentioned in all other cases, and 
in which a different rate in the land sale transaction prevailed. The contiguous 
position of Chawdagrama and Vayigrama and the same rate of two dtndras 
prevailing in both would hence suggest that Cha-udgrama of Damodarpur plate 
No. 3 was included in the vishaya of Panchanagari of our newly discovered 
plate. In the Paharpur plate too, which also does not give us the name of the 
vishaya^ the usual rate was two dtndras for each kulyavdpa, and I should think 
therefore that the lands sold by that plate were also not included in the 
Kotivarsha vishaya, as has been generally held. It is not unlikely that Paharpur, 
which is only 20 miles south west of Vayigrama, was also included in the same 
vishaya of Pafichanagari, but we have nothing at present to settle the point 
definitely. 

The next point, but no less impoartant, is that we have here a reference 
to both the gold and silver coins of the period. The Gupta gold currency has 
been frequently mentioned in inscriptions as dindrasy a term which was evidently 
borrowed from the Roman denarius^ Amarakosha makes it a synonym for the 
indigenous term nishka* The silver currency, introducted by Chandragupta II 
and considerably extended by his successors, Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta, 
seems to be for the first time mentioned in our inscription. Here we have not 
only a reference to the silver coin as rupoka, but, what is more important, we 
can, from the way in which it is linked with the dindray easily ascertain the 
relation of the ripaka to the dtndra. We are informed from the Paharpur plate 
that one kulyavdpa was equal to eight dTO^}avdpas* According to our plate the price 
for three kulyavdpas and two dro'ytavdpasy at the rate of two dtndras per kulyavdpa y 
amounted to six dtndras and eight rupakas. The price for two droyavdpas was 
thus eight rupakas and we have already mentioned that eight dro'^}avd2Kis made 
a kulyavdpaf which was priced at two dtndras* A little arithmetic, and we find 
that a dtndra was equal to sixteen rupakas. 



[io] 

The record keepers when approving of the sale as proper^ occasionally 
laid down whether the intended sale would be in any way beneficial to the 
sovereign. Accordingly we have a passage in our inscription where the record 
keepers approved of the sale, as applied for, by laying down that in such a 
sale there is nothing prejudicial to the royal interest, rather there is a gain, 
as (over and above the money that comes in as price) one-sixth of the religious 
merit accrues to the emperor himself (evainvidh-dpratikara-khila ksheftra-vikkraye 
cha na ka^-chld-rajarlthavirodhar-upachaya eva BhaUdrakakdddnom dharmma-^ 
phala--shad-bhdg-dvdpt 3 ^-cho — 11* 12-13>. A similar passage in the Faridpur plate 
No 1 (Para:nabhattdrikapdddndm'atra'lh(tnnmn-shci,d-bhdga-ldh}iali’ 1- 3) has not^ 
I think, been properly interpreted by pargiter^ and Dr. Basak^, both of whom 
take the passage to mean that only ^"one-sixth of the "price’ according ta the 
law goes to the emperor’’. Dr. Basak goes further and adds that the remaining 
five-sixths used to go to the funds of the village assemblies, Dhanmna-shad- 
bhdga should simply mean one-sixth part of dharmma (religion), and it would 
be a further stretch of imagination to interpret it as *one-sixth part of price 
according to law’, especially in the light of evidence supplied by our new 
plate. Dharmma- shad-hhdga of the Faridpur plate actually stands for DJiarmma- 
phala-shad-bhdga of the plate under examination and really refers to one-sixth 
part of the religious merit that would accrue to the monarch himself, and 
not to that of the legal price going to fill in the royal exchequer. A further 
confirmation to my suggestion is available from the Paharpur plate where 
dharmma- shad-hhdga (I 16) had been apportioned to the sovereign along with, 
and in distinction to, a gain in money (arthopachaya—\. 16). These transactions 
were all made with pious motives, and it is not unreasonable to assume that 
the emperor, as the supreme head of the state, had had a share in the religious 
merit acquired by such acts of piety. 

The lands sold were ordered to be carefully measured and marked out. 
The measurement was made by means of nalas (reeds) and Dr. Basak seems to be 
right in holding that each kulyavdpa contained an area measured and surveyed 
by eight reeds in breadth and nine in length (ashtaka-navahi-nala — 1. 18). The 

1. Ind^ Antf Vol. XXiXIX , 1910, p« 197. 

2. Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee silver jubilee volumes, Orientalia, Pt, 2, p. 48/. 
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exact length of the standard reed of those days are, however, diflBcult to ascer- 
tain, but it had some connection, at least in the vishat/a of Pahchanagari, with the 
cubit length of one Davvika or Davvikarmiiia ( Davvfkarmma- hastena 1. 18, 

perhaps the correct reading is Davvikasya i. e., of Davvika,). A similar connection 
can also be surmised in East Bengal, where the standard reed seemed to be 
somehow linked with the cubit length of the famous and upright Sivachandra. 

The last, though not the least, point for consideration is the method, 
by which the lands sold, were ordered to be separated and the boundaries defined. 
^Jt is a unique method perhaps mentioned for the first time, of defining the 
boundaries by marking the four quarters by chaff cinder, as had been ordered 
to be done by our plate {cMrcikdla-sthdyi-tushuhgarddi-chih'iyai^-ch.atur-ddi^o 
niyamya — 1. 19^ It seems that the process was to dig up some earth along the 
line of demarcation all round the land in question and to fill it up with chaff 
cinder, thus preventing anything to grow on this demarcating line. So this 
bare line served as an effective and permanent boundary for a land sold on the 
basis of perpetuity. It seems that the method has a parallel in the modern 
practice of setting up pillars as pernianent boundary posts. 

So this newly discovered plate, seme 1500 years old, though conforming 
in general to similar other documents in North and East Bengal, has some 
new and interesting informations for us. Its importance does not die away from 
the fact that as many as eight such documents, ranging in date within a compara- 
tively short period of a little over 100 years, have been found in North Bengal. 
Rather, such a wealth cf records signifies the existence of a prosperous civili- 
sation, all through the region, of which further evidences are sure to be coming 
up on systematic exploration and excavation of older sites. 




SIVA AND SAKTI. 

Atal Bihari Ghosh. 


Like many other expressions used in the Tantric scriptures these two 
rtpressions are very greatly misunderstood. Followers of other forms of faith 
antagonistic to Hinduism which should more properly be called Brahmanism, 
point out the phallic emblem as obscene and impure representation of ^iva/ 
In this respect, I regret to say, the Christian missionary sets a very bad example. 
Sexual symbolism is common to most of the forms of faith that we know of. 
The Christian Cross has, by some people, been held to be a symbol of this kind. 
The picture of the blessed Mary in a lozenge is also emblematic of the same 
idea. Other examples may also be pointed out, but these few cases will serve 
my purpose. It is not necessary to crowd this paper with examples. The 
phallic emblem, above referred to, of ^iva describes the union of ^iva and 
^akti, for it is out of the union of Siva and iSakti that the world originated. There 
is nothing in this emblem that could offend the sensibility of even the most 

fastidious. When the Brahmanic scriptures speak of the union of ^iva and 

^akti it is not to be understood that they speak of the union on a material 

plane, for the simple reason that they are not of matter. The Devas and Devis 
(translated erroneously as Gods and Goddesses) are not anything which belongs 
to the material world but are merely forces which function in union with one 
another^ This has got to be put in a material form for the apprehension of the 
ordinary man to whom the higher and more subtle aspect is incomprehensible. 
It may be noticed here that everything, in this world, has different aspects for 
persons of different degrees of competency, I shall deal with this later on. 
But the different aspects, I have spoken of, are the gross, the subtle, the transcen- 
dent and that which is beyond this last. The Sanskrit terms for these aspects 
are, Sthula, Sukshma, Para and Pardtita* It is by degrees and by undivided 

attention and strenuous practice that the higher aspects can be realised. Here 
only a general conception of what the union of l^iva and l^akti means can 
bo given. 



Siva represents the wisdom aspect and ^akti the power aspect as mani- 
fested in creation, ^iva means the beneficent being and also the ruler, and 
Sakti means powers Their union is represented by some as the co-operation 
of the blind and the lame, ^akti as mere power is blind and ^iva as mere wis- 
dom is lame. It is only when the two are united that they can move and ^iva is 
spoken of as seated on the shoulder of ^akti directing her the way she has to go. 
It comes to this, therefore, that Siva without l^akti is inanimate. This also 
is expressed by a text which says that ^iva without ^akti is a corpse (AS’ai’a). 
This two-fold aspect is exemplified in everything we ourselves do as human 
beings. When we think ani come to a decision about anything it is the ^iva 
which functions. When we express our decision in words it is the ^akti in 
us which functions. It is by the union or MaitJmna between these two that 
the uttered word comes forth. The word Mdithuna means the union or asso- 
ciation of two entities. It may thus mean sexual union and to the coarse-minded 
that is the meaning that occurs first. When we speak both the upper and lower 
lips are used. This is an act of Maithuna between the two lips out of which 
comes speech. When we discuss with a friend the merits and demerits of any 
subject there is an act of Maithuna between the two minds, and it is this word 
Maithuna which frightens many men. 

^iva and ^akti thus represent different aspects of the supreme function 
which is the cause of creation. Even in India there are thinkers who are not 
prepared to accept the ^akti aspect. There is an instructive story told about 
Saukaracharya, the great Vedantist. It is said that he did not at first accept 
the reality of Sakti. One day when he had concluded doing the prescribed 
practices on the bank of the river Ganges in holy Benares he found that lie 
could not get up from the posture he was seated in. His attention was drawn 
to a beautiful young woman who was coming out of the river and he appealed 
to her to help him to get up. The lady replied ‘^Why, my son, you are an able- 
bodied young man, why can^t you get up yourself*’ ? Sankara replied, "Mother, 
I have not the ^akti (power) to do so**. She in answer said, "But you do not 
believe in ^akti, my son,** and vanished. It is said that it was after this incident 
^ankaracharya composed that famous hymn called KnandalaharV^ or the 
“Wave of Bliss**, of which there is a translation by Arthur Avalon. This hymn 



is an adoration of ^akti. There are present day scholars who are doubtful 
about Sankara’s authorship of this hymn. But this can be proved without 
much trouble. The union of ^iva and ^akti can be illustrated another way. 
We all know that without the aid of the vowels no consonant letter can be 
uttered. The consonants are ^iva and vowels are ^akti. The English 
alphabet is not well suited to illustrate this, but one can, with very little difficulty 
see my point. It is only by the Maithiina or union of the vowel and the conso- 
nant that the letter can be pronounced. 

The sacred scriptures of India, both Vedic and Tantric, are agreed that it 
is out of the union of two that creation emanated. The Upanishads speak of the 
Brahman and Maya, the Tantras of ^iva and Sakti. It is not that all Tantras 
speak of Siva and ^akti. Different Tantras give different names but the 
concept is the same. 

Buddhism, which is a rebellious offspring of Brahmanism, also has this 
twofold aspect. The Gn'^iakdranda’- Vijiiha, a Buddhist work of great authority, 
says that out of the union of ^ambhu or Adi Buddha with Prajna creation 
came. The Judaistic Kabbala has the twofold aspect of Jehovah and Elohini. 
The Moslems say that out of the union of Alla and Eradfi (Tchchha) creation 
originated. 

Women of the present day will be disinclined to accept that man represents 
the wisdom aspect and woman the power aspect, but this is a passing phase and 
is bound to pass away. And, after all is said and done she is the more important 
factor. It has been questioned why should any one worship ^akti in preference 
to ^iva. The answer is given above and it is also a question of temperament. 
To some people the mother is more dear than the father. And then strictly 
speaking by worshipping Sakti we worship ^iva also. The two cannot be 
separated. The Sanskrit vrord is Ahhi nviibhdYa — non-separateness. Can we 
separate heat from fire, liquidity from water, the moon-beam from the Moon ? 
If we cannot do these, we cannot separate ^iva and Sakti. I have used tlie 
wmrd worship, but the w^ord worship, as understood in the West, has no high 
place with us in the path of spiritual progress. The Sanskrit word for worship 
is and Pujd is for those who are on the material plane. Those who are 

on the path of enlightenment, do SddJunid which cannot be translated by a single 



English word. Sddham. includes practices and observances which help the 
aspirant in his upward path towards realization. Each aspirant follows the 
path selected for him by his or her Guru or spiritual preceptor. The preceptor 
very seldom, if ever^ initiates the disciple into his own mode of Sddhand, 
The path chosen is that for which the disciple has a natural inclination and 
therefore suited to his competency. The Guru may be a ^aiva or a Srikta 
and the disciple a Vaishnava and vice versa. The Guru of the true type never 
insists like Christian sectarians that in the matter either of Pujd or Sddhand 
the disciple should follow the path which he himself does. For the matter of 
that, even a Christian may come within the Brahmanic fold if he can see that 
Jehovah and Elohim are but emanations of the *^AIN-SOPH'^, the ^limitless one , 
which is but a Hebrew conception of the Brahman or ^iva. Such being the 
state of things among the different sections of Brahmanic-faith there can, 
in essentials, be no conflict between them. To give an example, there is a 
common belief that there is a conflict between ^aivaism and Saktaism on one 
side and Vaishnavism on the other. There is however no difference between 
Siva and Vishnu. ^Iva^ we have seen, represents cosmic wisdom and bene- 
ficence and V^ishnu is the spirit which pervades the universe. One of the names 
of Vishnu is Nrirayana whicli means tliat Being which abides {Auana) in 
collective humanity (Ndra) and for the V^aishnava also the ^akti of Vishnu is 
inseparable from Vishnu. Vishnu is worshipped generally under the name of 
Krishna- It is a noteworthy fact that when mention is made of the two aspects 
the name of the feminine or Sakti aspect comes first. Gauri, for instance, is one 
of the names of Sakti as consort of Sankara, which latter is a name of Siva 
and when these names are mentioned they are spoken of as Gauri -Sankara. 
Similarly they speak of Parvati 'Parame^vara, Parvati being another name of 
Sakti and Parame^vara that of Siva. Similarly the Vaishnavas speak of 
Radha-Krish na, Radha being the consort of Krishna, of Sita-Ramil, and 
so forth. 

Interested persons in India speak disparagingly of Sakti W'orship. The> 
hope that if they succeed in bringing discredit to the practices of the baktas 
(this being the name by which the SddJidkas of ^akti aspect are called) tliey 
niay get some converts. It is said that the worshippers of ^akti indulge in 



[i6] 

unbridled license, drink wine and are guilty of all that is discreditable to 
human nature. But all this is contrary to fact. The rituals prescribed are 
not merely to curb all inclinations but to eradicate from the S^haka*s very 
nature anything that is likely to disturb him in his Scidhcma or ritualistic 
observances. 

Preservation of the vital principle is the aim of all the different Tantras 
whether ^akta, ^aiva, Vaishnava or any other class. Instructions are given 
in a manner the westernised mind will not easily understand. Unbridled license 
in any direction cannot help in the path of Sadhancu 


A note on the reign of Alauddin Firuz Shah III of Gaud, 

S. Sharafu-d-din^ M. A,, B. L. 

Lecturers Rajshahi College. 


It has generally baen believed that Alauddin Firuz Shah of Gaud reigned 
only for three months in 939 A . H. { = 1532 A- D.). According to Stewart who 
bases his history of Bengal on the Riyaz'Us-salatin/ Alauddin Firuz Shah 
succeeded his father Husrat Shah and reigned only for three months at the end 
of which he was murdered by his uncle, Mahmud Shah, who usurped the 
Government. This view has generally been accepted by subsequent historians.* 
Thus although the Calcutta edition of the Riyaz records three years as the dura- 
tion of his reign, its English translator Maulvi Abdus Salam observes as follows : 
“Stewart who bases his history on the Riyaz mentions *three months* which he 
must have found in liis copy of the manuscript of the Riyaz, and which appears 
otherwise more consistent chronologically.*^* 

A few months ago I had the privilege of examining a silver coin of Alauddin 
Firuz Shah issued from Husaynabad in A. H. 938 in the possession of Maulvi 


1 Riyaz is the only history that records the name of Firuz Shah. 

2. e g Blockmann and Marsden. 

3 . This view has been endorsed by Blockmann also (J. A. S. B., 1873, p. 298). 
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Sharfuddin Ahmed, B. A. of Rajshahi, who was persuaded by the writer to 
present it (Fig, 5) to the Museum of the Varendra Research Society at Rajshahi. 

The legends on its two faces are : 

Obverse. ^ 

oJ W Jjjj Ur 

J; 

Reverse. ^ ^ 

jJA ^Llai-vy.l| 

<jL.' UoJIa/. ^ aXL* jJJl 
9rA 

Two other silver coins of Alauddin Firuz Shah issued from Husaynabad 
has been mentioned in Wright’s ^Catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta*, Vol. 11 , p, 179, Nos. 220, 221.^ In both cases the date has 
been read as 939 A. H, So far as can be observed from the facsimile the date in 
number looks more like 938. It is also noteworthy in this connection that an 
inscription of the reign of Alauddin Firuz Shah was obtained from Kalna 
( J. A. S. B. Vol. XLI, 1872, p. 332 and No. 2, Plate III of J. A. S. B., 1873 ) 
which is dated 1st Ramazan 939 A. H, 

It is well known that Ramazan is the 9th Arabic month, and as the coin 
above referred to is dated 938 A. H. it is obvious that Alauddin Firuz Shah must 
have reigned for more than “three months*. 

The first dated record of Alauddin Firuz Shah’s father Nasiruddin Nusrat 
Shah is a coin of 925 A. H. ( I. M. C. No. 202 ) and his latest dated record is 
an inscription of 938 A. H. ( J. A. S. B., 1874, pt. I, p. 308 ; Ravenshaw,* p. 
94, plate 58, No. 24 ). The earliest dated records of Giyathuddin Mahmud 
Shah III who murdered Alauddin FiruA Shah and usurped his throne are two 
silver coins of 933 and 938 A.H. (I. M. C. No. 222, 223 ). It thus appears 

Also Blockmann in J. A, S. B. 1873, p. 298, where he has mentioned one coin of 939. 
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that he set up an independent Government even in the reign of Nusrat Shah in 
a particular part of the kingdom of Gaud. It is also mentioned in the Riyaz 
that he was exalted to the rank of a nobleman even in the life time of Nusrat 
Shah and that he conducted himself like an Amir. The writer from whom the 
author of the Riyaz took this information must have tried to suppress the 
unpleasant fact of rebellion, and in order to save the prestige of Nusrat Shah 
has shown in polite language the activities of the rebel to have been permit- 
ted by him. Very unfortunately the mint towns of the two aforesaid coins of 
Mahmud Shah could not be ascertained. It has therefore remained yet uncer- 
tain in which part of the kingdom of Gaud Mahmud rebelled.' It is . not also 
yet definitely known in what year he put an end to the life of Alauddin Firiiz 
Shah and seized the throne of Gaud. In any case this must ha^ve happened 
before 941 A. H. to which date belongs his earliest known record of Gaud, an 
inscription from Sadullapur, Malda. In these circumstances it is not unreaso- 
nable to assume that Alauddin Firuz Shah reigned for three years ( i. e. 938 
to 940 A. H. or 1531 to 1533 A. D. ) at Gaud, as recorded in the Calcutta 
edition of the Riyaz and not merely for 3 months, the rebel Mahmud 
continuing his rule in the meantime in the territories that he had formerly 
acquired. 


Rajshahi inscription of Ghiyathuddin Bahadur Shah I 

966 A. H, 

S. Sharafud-din, JW. A , B. L. 

Professor, Islamic Intermediate College, Dacca* 

About twenty years ago this inscription was brought by Mauivi Belaluddin 
Ahmed of Rajshahi to his residence at the Hetam Khan Mahallah from the 
village Kumarpur about twelve miles west of Rajshahi. According to his state- 
ment it was found lying under a tree near a partially ruined brick-mosque which 
is believed to be not older than two hundred years. The village Kumarpur 
contains the shrine of a Wuslim saint ji^pularly known as Mukarram Pahib» 

I. His coin dated 939 P* ( 2.24 i* ) cor.tains Husa^nabad which lew n has not jfct been 

identified. 



Post^cri/'f 


Since the above note on the reign of Alauddin Firnz Shah III had 
been in print, I had the opportunity of examining about 2o coins of 
Alauddin Firuz Shah in the Dacca Museum. Two of them issued from 
the Muhammadabad mint are clearly dated 938 A. H. 
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The shrine consists of a tomb of finely polished black stone within the four- 
walls ( cubits thick ) of a court of about 12 cubits square. There ere also 
three tombs outside the court — two of white and black stones and one of rough 
gray stone — popularly ascribed to the followers of the saint. Mauivi Belaluddin 
kept the inscription with himself till recently I came to know of it and he 
was kind enough to give it for my use at my request. I presented it to the 
Varendra Research Society and it is now being preserved in the Society’s 
Museum. It is published by me for the first time from the original. 

The inscribed surface (Fig 3) which occupies only one side of two rectangular 
slabs of black basalt measures about ( 13 4-20'') x 9" and consists of only two 
lines engraved in Tughra character each line of about 4^" breadth- The 
language of the inscription is Arabic. A snrall portion of the right hand side 
stone is broken at the right corner at the beginning of the inscription but that 
does not inconvenience the reading. 

The inscription begins with the saying of the Prophet Muhammad : who 
builds a mosque in this world God builds for him in the next world seventy 
castles accomplished with gold ruby and coral, and records the erection of a 
mosque and a wall by Sulayman in the reign of Ghiyathuddunya waddin Abul 
Muzaff'^r Bahadur Shah during the months of 966 ( 1558-9 A. D. ) 

Thus the inscription appears to have been set up on a mosque of about 
four hundred years but the half- ruined mosque at Kumarpur near which it was 
found is believed to be not more than two hundred years old. It is quite 
likely, therefore, that the inscription was bi ought from among the ruins cf an 
older mosque and set up on the Kumarpur mosque of a comparatively recent 
date. 

A Kusumba inscription ( J. A. S. B. Vol. LXXTII, 1904 part I p. 117) 
of Sultan Ghiyathuddin Bahadur Shah’s reign ( 962*968 A. H. ) records the 
erection of a mosque in 969 A. H. ) by Sulayman^ The inscription runs thus 

Text 

A laxLw* tfJU 1 ) 

yj jl*) ^ OjjJ) (2) ^ dJJl 

t. Other inscriptions of the reign of Chiyathnddln B.^tadui Shah are (a) I airrntal j C64. A. H. ; 
(b) Kalna (burdwan) : 9^7 A. H. and (c) Caicutta Museum : 967 A, H., and the date ot the coini 
of the rei^n ranges fr^m ^j4-68 A- H, 
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y 4J ^ ^ ^ rfXl/® (jJJj JiL ffw fcXd-*^ ^UaJs^J) dLw 

^Xi-w '&Xiku dio^ Ijl> d>) tifc ^3 y 


Translation. 

The Prophet ( peace and blessings of God be upon him ) said, “Who builds 
a mosque for God desiring thereby the face of God, God builds for him the like 
of it in paradise*'. In the reign of the exalted and benevolent Sultan Ghiyath- 
uddunya waddin Abul Muzaffar Bahadur Shah, the sultan, son of Muhammad 
Shah Ghazi, ( may God perpetuate his kingdom and authority, may his command 
and dignity be exalted and may his army and argument become illustrious ) 
built by Sulayman ( may ins justice be lasting ) in the year 966. 

It will be seen that the purport and the language of these two inscriptions 
are almost similar and specially the benedictions after the name of the king 
are identical. They are peculiar to these two inscriptions alone. Moreover^ 
the dates of both are the same and the founders of both the mosques bear the 
same name. Considering the coincidence of dates, the names of the founders 
and the almost similar language of these two inscriptions, I am led to think that 
the same Sulayman, the converted zemindar Chilman Majumdar of Mauza 
Kusumba, was the founder of both the mosques on which they appear to have 
been originally set up. Moreover, I venture to suggest that the present inscrip 
tion under note originally belonged to one of the ruined mosques at Kusumba 
wherefrom it might have been subsequently brought to Kumarpur and attached 
to a mosque of a recent date. The present discovery is therefore an addition to 
the three Kusumba inscriptions already noticed in my ‘‘Muslim Inscriptions of 
Kusumba** ( Annual Report of the Varendra Research Society for 1931-32 ), 


Text- 


U) <UJ} ^x) (0 

^ fcXxuw-dJ) Slid) ^ oJ b llj 

*Li sLi ^ Uj cbUi ( 2 ) 

Ua Lb aJ ^ l^j5 dJX^ aJ) jJlA 


— h 






Translation. 

The Prophet ( the Peace and blessings of God be upon him ) said “Who 
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builds a mosque in fchis world, the great God builds in the next world seventj 
castles accomplished with gold, ruby and coral. This mosque and the wall 
were built in the reign of the exalted and benevolent Sultan Ghiyathuddunya 
waddin Adul Miizaffar Bahadur Shah, Sultan, son of Muhammad Shah Sultan 
Ghazi (May God perpetuate his kingdom and authority, may his command and 
dignity be exalted and may his army and argument become illustrious) Sulayman 
built them during the months of 966. 


Mahalaksini 

Sara^^i Kumar Saras wati, M. A, 

Devya yaya tatam = idam jagat - afcmaSaktya, 

Nih^esa devagal^as'akti samfihainurttya | 

Tam ~ a m b i k am = a k hi I ad e va ' m a h a r§i pujy a m, 

Bhaktyanatah snia vidadhatii 6 ubhani sa nah il 

Devvndjidhnijd, Mdrkandeijii Piirdna, chap. Iv, v. 2 * 

“May that Devi by whose power this world was spread. 

The perfect form of powers of countless Devas. 

The Mother worshipped by all Devas and Maharsis, 

Do good to us“. 

Thus did tlie gods, headed by fiidra, pray to the gOvIdess just after she 
killed the buffalo demon. She was made up of the fierce radiance of Siva, 
Vishnu. Brahma and all other gods, all of them contributing also to the forma- 
tion of her limbs as well as her ornatiieiius. The story of her appearance is 
given in the D^ciiudhdtnvja^ of the Mdrkapleija and the Brahmavaivartfa 
as well as in the DerthJuigncatain,'^ and it is practically the same every 
where with only a greater detail in the last two. 

Armed with a boon from Brahma that no male being, whether a god, 
demon or man, will be able to overpower him, Mahisasura, the demon king, 
fought for the lordship of the heaven and after a struggle of full hundred years 


1* Dei’i md hdtmyay chap. 2 . 

2. Devi Bhdgavatam, Skandha 5 , chap. 8 and 9. 



wrested its sovereignty from India. The vanquished gods with Brahma at the head 
sought shelter with ^iva and Vishnu and related at length their discomfiture at 
the hands of Mahisasura. Vishnu, ^iva and Brahma got incensed and from 
their anger issued a great radiance to which was added the radiance emitted 
by all other gods. From that accumulated effulgence emanated a goddess 
radiating the whole universe by her resplendent beauty. Emanating from the 
combined effulgence of all the gods she partakes of the three attributes sattva, 
rajas and tamas, and is named Makdlakshmt,^ Vishnu asked the gods to furnish 
the goddess with their respective weapons and the request was readily acceded 
to. ^iva gave her the 6«/a ( trident ), Vishnu chakra ( wheel ), Varuna ^ahkha 
( conch ), pd^a ( noose ) and padma ( lotus ), Agni ^akti ( dart ), Vayu chdpa 
( bow ) and jsiidhi ( arrow case full of arrows ), India vajra and ghantd ( bell ) 
Yama da'ada ( staff) asi ( sword ) and charmma ( shield ), Brahma akshamdld 
( rosary ) and kamandalu ( water pot ), ViSvakarma ( axe ), Kuvera golden 

pdnapdtra and Tvasta gadd. Suryya gave lusture in all the parts of her 
body and the Himalayas furnished her with a vehicle, the Lion. The Matsya 
Purdna^ however, narrates a different story as regards the vehicle. There it is 
said that when the gods prayed to the goddess imploring her protection, which 
she assured, she asked of them for a vehicle which would be able to bear her 
weight while fighting. Thereupon the great god Vishnu offered himself for 
the purpose in a leonine shape. Thus accountred with the divine energy, with 
divine ornaments and weapons and with a divine vehicle the goddess thundered 
a laugh which penetrated even to the region of the Asuras. The Asura host 
hurried up and saw a beautiful goddess, ready for a fight with various w^eapcns 
in her many hands. The earth bends under her weight, her crown reaches up 

3. Cf. Durgd sajda^att, vaikritika ra/tasya 

Sarvad evas’arirebhyo = yabir = bhutamitaprabh a, ! 

Tr:guna Makdlaks^hmi saksan = Mahisamarddini 11 
Also Divl Bhagavatam, 5 th Skandha, chap 8. Verse 43-44. 

Pas'yatam tatra devanam tejahpuhjasaniudbhava l 
Babhub- ativaranari sundari vismayaprada li 
Triguna sa Mahdhikshnn sarvadeva ^ariraia t 
Astadas'a bhujaramya trivarna vi^vomohini 11 

Ihe Marka^iidcya Purdna^ though it does not give any pai licular name for the 
goddess indicates however that She is Mahdlaksimit from the fact that it makes 
!Mahalakshmi the presiding goddess of the Madhyaiiid chorda which narrates this 
theme. 



to the sky and her lusture illuminates the three worlds. Immediately com* 
menced the fight in which the whole host, including the generals of the demon 
king, was routed. Mahisasura himself came up for the fight and was eventually 
destroyed. 

Mythologically the most important thing related about the goddess is that 
of her slaying the demon Mahisasura, and representations of this dread aveng- 
ing aspect of the goddess with six, eight, ten, twelve, eighteen and even twenty 
hands have been met with rather in abundance. A unique image, recently 
discovered, seems to represent the goddess Mahalakshmi just as she has appeared 
out of effulgence emitted by the gods. The gods have furnished the weapons and 
ornaments, the vehicle, the lion has also come forward and the goddess is being 
prayed to by the gods and the sages just the calm and benign aspect immedia- 
tely before launching forth on the inevitable part which has occasioned her 
appearance. 

The image referred to appears in the village Simla in the district of 
Rajshahi. It shows a low triratlui pedestal which bears a votive inscription, 
Deijadharmma ( rnimo ) yci ( yam ) Snna ( ta ) kasyat indicating that the image is 
a pious gift of Sunaka or Sutaka. A grimacing lion sits on the pedestal as also a 
worshipper with a garland ; on the back of the lion rests a dovible lotus 
( maluimbtija ) on which the goddess sits in lilasana, right leg dangling down and 
resting on another lotus. She has twenty hands holding different weapons and 
has all the usual ornaments beginning with the nupura ( anklet ) upwards. She 
is decked in an embroidered sori and has an idl'cirnja ( scarf ) passing round her 
body. The main right and left hands hold a fruit (?) and a ^c^fikha respectively. 
Of the remaining hands, the weapons in two right and two left have been lost. 
The other hands show from downwards, varada ( granting boon ), asi ( sword ) 
ahhaya { granting assurance ) chakra ( wheel ), inadgarai mallet ), ( trident) 

and vdna { arrow ), which is being drawn out from the arrow case, in the light, 
and kaina^OaJu ( water pot ), Dhamish ( bow ), glta^^itd ( bell ), (noose), padmci 
( lotus ), gadd { mace ) with its upper portion broken, and khctakct ( shield ) in the 
left. All these hands are wonderfully unified into an organic whole, symboli- 
sing concentrated energy which tbe goddess stands for. The neck is marked 
by trivali, and the face, though mutilated, has a calm and serene expression 



permeating all through. She wears a jatamukuta ( matted tiara ) over which is 
represented a miniature Lihga. The back slab above has completely gone* 
From stylistic indications and letter froms it appears to date in the tenth 
century A. D. 

From the description we have given of the goddess Mahftlakshmi from 
the Purdnas and the Devfbhdgavatam it appears that she has eighteen hands* 
Almost simultaneously she is, in those works again, attributed with a thousand 
arms ( thousand of course in the sense of innumerable ).^ It appears then that 
the goddess can have any number of arms, though eighteen is the conventional 
number. According to the description above she has eighteen attributes or 
weapons all contributed by the gods and they are the same as given in her 
dhydnas in the ChanydikalpP and in the vaikfltikarahasya of the Diirgdsapta^atl,^ 
The list, which we have given before, does not, I hope, require a repetition. 
The image in question bears as much as twelve of this list, such as 
chakra^ f^af^kha, padma, Dhanush, rdiia, ghauid^ asi, channa, kamn/^idalu 

gadd, though the order laid down in the Durgdsapta^ati has not been strictly 
followed. The four hands, of which the weapons have been lost, most probably 

held four of the remaining six, the last two being replaced in this particular 
specimen by fruit ( nidtiiliftga (f) ), which in the Pradhdnlild rahcmja of the 

4 . Cf. Devtitidhdtniija, Madliyamacharita, chap- 2, verse, 39 • 

Di^obhujasaliasre^a samanfcad = vy apya s^msthitam I 

as contrasted to the description wliere it has made provision for only eighteen 
hands. 

Also Dwbhdgavofam , 5th ^ketndhet, chap. 8, verse 46. 

Astada^abhuja devl sahasrabhujainapdita l 
Also Durgdsapta^atl, VaikTitikarahasya. 

Astadafiabhuja pujya sa sahasrabhuja sati 1 

5. Aksasrakpara^u gad =esuku!i^am padmam dlianuh kundikrim I 
Dapdam ^^aktirn = asincha charrama.jalajam =ghaptam =sarabhajanam \i 
Sulam pafia = sudar§an0 cha dadhatim hastaih prabalaprabham 

Seve sairibbamarddinim = iha Mahalakshm m sarojasthitam H 
G. A§tada§abhuja pujya-sa sahasrabhuja sati | 

Ayudhanyatra vak^yante daksinadhah karakramat II 
Ak^amala kamalam vano'si kulisam gada I 
Chakram tri^ulam paras'u ^aukhogha^ta cha pa^akah | 
l 3 aktir==ddandaS = charramachapam panapatram kamaudalu : 

Alankrita bhiijalebhir = fiyudhaih kamalasanam )l 
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Durgdsapta^ati^ is one of the attributes of the goddess, and by mudgara^ also a 
characteristic weapon of the Devi. The image under note has twenty hands, a 
fact which need not seriously handicap us in our identification, as we have 
already shown that though eighteen is the most conventional number of arms, 
vara and abhaija, the two hands in this image in excess of the eighteen, are 
but the general attributes of a deity. But, here they seem to have more than 
a general significance. In all likelihood they represent that part of the episode, 
where the goddess, fully accoutred on the back of the lion, and just before 
entering on her dreadful part by that thundering laugh which w^ent as a 
challenge to the demons, grants to the gods an assurance of security, saying 
with a benign and sweet smile, 

Bhayam tyajantu gTrbana Mahishanmandachetasam I 
Hanishyami rane-dyaiva varadriptam vimohitam 

gods, shake off your fear. This very day I will slay the wicked and 
foolish Mahisha, haughty on account of ( Brahma’s ) boon*'. 

The most significant point again is the miniature effigy of the Linga on 
the matted crown, a speciality which, so far as I am aware, was sometimes 
enjoined tor the goddess Mahalakshmi only.^ This peculiarity thus sets at rest 
all doubts, if there be any, regarding our identification and the image really 
proves to be one of Mahalakshmi, the goddess that sprang from the combined 
radiance of all the gods in heaven. 

We find here the ^akti, the personified energy in the shape of Mahalakshmi. 
as just formed concentrated. She has not yet emerged as the dread avenging 
power, punishing and destroying the wTcked, as is her wont/^ and of which we 
find so frequent representations in art. The benign and gracious aspect of the 
Devi, granting boon and security to the righteous and to the afflicted — an aspect 
which has also been recognised as the underlying character of the Devi even 
in her tdmasik phase — though met with in literature, seems to be for the first 
time represented in art, all honour going to the anonymous Bengali artist who 
executed this fine and unique image. 

7 . Matulihgam gadam khetam panapatram cha vibrati 1 

8, Devi Bhdgavatani, 5th skandha, chap. 9, verse 3 i‘ 

9# Cf. Hemadri, Vratakhanda, Bib. Ind., Vol. I, p. 86. 

Vibhratimastake liugam pujaniyabibhutaye I 
lo. Cf. Devlmahcifmya, chap. IV, verse 21. 

Durvritta vritta^amanam tava devi 6ilam. 
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Plate IV 
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